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THE VOICE OF A SLUGGARD. 


‘THE early bird gets the worm ;’ and I am sure he 
is very welcome to it: I had sooner turn out of 
the nest later, and content myself with a berry, for 
‘He who sleeps, eats,’ as another proverb has it; a 
foreign one, by the by, which does not sound so 
pretty thus translated as in the original. 

I have not got a word to say against early 
rising ; I believe that health, wealth, and wisdom 
attend the man who invariably gets up before 
six, provided he is frugal, temperate, industrious, 
and has a sound mind in a sound body. Mush- 
rooms are to be found in the morning ; mountain- 
dew at such time possesses a strength and 
flavour unknown to that which falls at even- 
tide; for I have tasted the latter, and it was 
nothing but flat water. I have known three men 
in the course of my life who drank to excess every 
night, and yet attained old age in exceptional 
health and vigour. One of them died last month 
at the age of seventy-eight: I never knew him to 
have a headache, and he was never sober after 
10.30 p.m. Now, each of these three men was an 
early riser: no matter in what state they were 
carried to bed, or how late that operation was per- 
formed, they were up again before sunrise ; and to 
this habit of getting up betimes I alone attribute 
their immunity from the natural consequences of 
their intemperance. So you see that I am by no 
means inclined to undervalue the advantages of 
early habits; only I assert that neither health, 
wealth, wisdom, wit, nor even the delight of getting 
fuddled with impunity, can compare with an extra 
snooze in the morning. 

It is not every one who understands this: the 
majority of people who claim credit for matutinal 
habits could not lie still after eight, or nine at 
latest. Some are born with an incapacity for more 


than a certain number of hours’ sleep, and when | 
‘general, or an editor; I rather imagine she was 


they have had their quantum, it is no distress to 
them to rouse up; others have been to India, or 
some other hot country, which has the effect of 


how fearfully fidgety the tropical animals are. 
But it is my belief that the majority of early risers 
suffer from evil consciences, and have committed 
some act in former days which murders their sleep. 
Whenever an independent fellow-creature, whose 
time is his own, says to me: ‘ What! not down by 
ten? Why, my dear sir, I always get the break- 
fast things cleared away by half-past eight!’ I 
shudder. What has he done? What must he 
suffer? What horrible vision causes him to start 
up in bed directly he has had the exact amount of 
rest exhausted nature demands ? 

There are a few exceptional men whose natures 
never are exhausted, and who never sleep at all— 
editors, for example. Bell's Life was the first to 
reveal the astounding mystery. Nunquam dormio ; 
and there he goes with his eye open—always open. 
The editor of this Journal never sleeps; I have 
calculated, and am certain of it; for a friend of 
mine, or rather one who was my friend before the 
act occasioned a breach, sent me a manuscript to 
read and pass my opinion upon. I noted the time 
it took me to glance even hastily through it, and 
put down that probably occupied by one used to 
the work at one-third. I have means of judging 
the number of manuscripts sent in to this Journal 
daily, and taking the lowest average, and multiply- 
ing it by that third of the time it took me to read 
Twaddle’s essay—and he writes a very clear hand 
—the quotient proves that our editor never sleeps. 
Or, if he does recruit in any way, it must be sitting 
in the judicial chair with one eye and one section 
of the brain in darkness and forgetfulness, the other 
half of the head hard at work ; and then vice versd. 

Some generals have also been able to do with 
very little sleep. Napoleon used to take forty 
winks on a camp-stool once in as many hours, and 
he sometimes even sacrificed that small nap to 
relieve a sentry whose powers of wakefulness were 
exhausted. But nature never intended me for a 


doubtful whether she would not make a dormouse 
of me, but threw me in finally, with a few other 


inducing restlessness, as may be witnessed in a | sleepy-heads, to reduce the average of wide-awake 
Visit to the Zoological Gardens, where you will see | folks. 
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I must have been an adorable baby when not 
hungry, I am certain. But that is prehistoric. As 
a very small boy at a private school, I remember 
to have suffered much persecution for devotion to 
the worship of Morpheus. I could not rouse myself 
thoroughly till full five minutes after I was called, 
and that cost me several cuts with a cane on the 
palms of my hands when I came down into the 
school-room. Was poor Aurora a fellow-sufferer in 
this way when a girl, and therefore called the ‘rosy- 
fingered?’ One can imagine prim Minerva, ferule 
in hand: ‘ Late again, Aurora, as usual! Hold out 
your hand, miss !’ 

I remember one glorious day at that preparatory 
school, though. One morning, we were not called 
at all; and when some restless boy at length got 
up and tried the bedroom door, it was found to be 
locked on the outside. Basins of gruel were brought 
round in the middle of the day, and that was the 
only meal we had; and as some of the boys 
amused themselves with bolstering and other 
boisterous exercises, they suffered a good deal from 
hunger. I snoozed quietly on in a state of bliss. I 
do not quite know why we were kept in bed and 
without food all that day, but imagine that some 
boy in another room had caught a fever, and that 
it was a species of quarantine the rest were put 
into. 

I went later to a public school, where there was 
a ‘six o'clock lesson,’ which was not so bad as it 
seemed, for it did not begin before seven. But 
even that was fearful. The masters liked this 
early school as little as I did, or nearly so, and 
often gave what was called ‘a run’ If by five 
minutes past seven, no master appeared, the boys 
cried: ‘A run! a run!’ and dispersed. 

When there had been two or three six o’clock 
lessons in succession, I used to calculate that the 
doctrine of chances owed us a run next time—just 
as rouge-et-noir players back the red when there 
have been a great many consecutive deals in favour 
of the black—and then I lay in bed, and risked a 
flogging. 

Oh, how delicious it was to hear the other boys 
coming tumbling up-stairs, and curl round in bed 
with the knowledge that all was now safe! Some- 
times, indeed, they did not return, and that was 
unpleasant. It always is to lose. 

One happy morning, I wrenched myself out of 
bed, and on looking in the glass, found my face 
covered with red splotches. Measles was taking a 
stalk through the school, so I knew what it was, 
and turned in again. That was a taste of Paradise. 
But my state of bliss became ineffable a day or two 
afterwards when the itching ceased, and a friend 
procured me a novel. To lie there and feast on 
horrors, without a care—no lessons, no fagging! 
Medicine? I poured all that out of window, and 
got well just as soon as the boys who took it. But 
I did not wish to get well too quickly ; certainly 
not till the story was finished. Did you ever read 
The Seven Nights of St Albans? I have never met 
with it since. It is an old novel, but the sensa- 
tional works of the present day would pale before 


it. Itis all about the Rosicrucians, and a man who 
had (I forget why) to pass several nights in the 
cathedral of St Albans during an eruption of the 
ladies and gentlemen buried there. The dead folks 
hold a feast, of which he is invited to partake ; and 
the food and wine is But if you like a thrilling 
romance, seek out some old-fashioned lending- 
library, if Mr Mudie has not annihilated them all, 
and procure the work in question for yourself. 


Deceivers have held out to me that early rising | 


is alla matter of habit ; that if I resolutely jumped 
out of bed the moment I was called one morning, 
it would be easier for me to do so the next, and so 
on until it would become a discomfort to lie still. 
They are mistaken. I once, for a period of seven 
months, the remembrance of which is of itself a 
weariness, was obliged to get up every day—or 
night rather—at five a.m., and I have loved my 
with a more devoted attachment ever since. 

‘But,’ say the early risers, ‘it is as easy to get up 
at one time as another. The tug must come ; why 
not at seven or eight, instead of eleven or twelve? 
It is no worse,’ And there is something in that. 
But I suppose death is no worse at thirty than at 
“7 we prefer the later date, as a rule. 

enever moralists urge that theory of boldly 
meeting the unavoidable evil of turning out of bed 
at all, I think of a Brighton boatman who once 
seduced me into going out with him for a little 
fishing. We caught nothing but horrible conger- 
eels, which he despatched by stabbing them in the 
head. ‘Lie still!’ cried he to a monstrous reptile 
which wriggled so dazzlingly that he could not get 
at the mortal spot—‘ lie still, can’t yer? Yer knows 
yer ve got to get it, so where ’s the use?’ 

Pray, do not imagine, from my tone of justifica- 
tion, that I have never endeavoured to correct my 
besetting weakness. At college, I went half-crowns 
with Poppey on morning-chapels ; that is, he was to 
pay me two shillings and sixpence whenever I went 
to chapel and he did not, and vice verséd. But as 
each of us felt certain that the other would forfeit, 
and as half-a-crown was not sufficient inducement 
to shake off dull sloth when the pinch came, the 
bet proved to be practically void ot effect. I won 
one half-crown of him indeed, but that was when 
I returned from a ball some five miles off, just 
half-an-hour before chapel. 

Poppey was even more sleepy-headed than 
myself, which is saying a great d I remember 
that four of us agreed to go out hunting together 
on one occasion. We sent our horses on to the 
meet, and agreed to drive over in a dog-cart imme- 
diately after an early breakfast, which I provided ; 
Poppey undertaking to give us a dinner on our 
return. 

At eight o'clock, the two other men came to 
my rooms, as arranged, and after waiting a few 
minutes for Poppey, we sat down to breakfast. 
When the meal was done, and it was time to start, 
we concluded that the still absent Poppey was 
going in some other way, and would meet us at 
the cover-side ; and as he was not in college, but 
had lodgings in the town, considerably out of our 
present route, we went off without him. 

He did not join us at the meet, nor did we see 
him all day. hen we met late in the afternoon, 
and prepared to return home, we agreed that his 
absence was sad, for we had had a fine run and 
a kill. However, it could not be helped; so we 
returned to college, and after a wash and a change, 
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met at Poppey’s lodgings, very ready for the dinner 
which he was to provide for us. 

The cloth was laid, the candles were lighted, and 
a hired waiter was engaged in the pleasing occupa- 
tion of decanting sherry. 

‘Where is Mr Poppey ?’ asked the most hungry 
of us. 

‘I do not know, sir; I have not seen him,’ 
replied the waiter, passing his _— over his lips 
in a way suggestive of his having been taking toll 
of the bottle, by momentarily mistaking his mouth 
for the —- as we entered. 

‘Poppey! Pop-pey!’ 

7 Polke he is , his bedroom,’ said I, opening 
the door of it. ‘Poppey!’ 

‘ Hollo, old fellow!’ cried a drowsy voice from 
the bed. ‘ What is it? Not time to get up yet, 
surely? Why, it is not light yet!’ 

The others came in with candles. 

‘Why, Poppey, what have you gone to bed 
for?’ 

‘Gone to bed? I’ve gone to bed early, ten 
o’clock, to be up in time to breakfast with you at 
“. I know all about it. Why can’t you leave 
a fellow in peace till the morning? You need not 
be afraid for your dinner ; I have ordered that ; 
got a waiter and all’ 

‘ Ay, and it is ready too. Get up, and come and 
eat it.’ 

* What do you mean ?’ 

‘ Why, that if you went to bed at ten last night, 
you have been fast asleep for twenty hours.’ 

And so he had. The lodging-house servant had 
got a holiday, and gone off without calling him ; 
and as she intended to make the beds at night 
when she returned, and the dinner was ordered 
beforehand, and all Poppey’s friends thought him 
out hunting, he was not disturbed till we came back. 
As for waking of his own accord, he never—yes, 
he may have dreamed of such a thing, but he 
never did it. Well, do you know I had enjoyed 
my day’s hunting thoroughly, and yet still I 
rather envied Poppey. 

Very plump feather-beds are certainly condu- 
cive to sluggishness, seeing that the disinter- 
ring the body from that delicious nest which it 
makes for itself in one during a nine hours’ sleep 
(call me ‘fool’ who will; I claim the full allow- 
ance), is a most fearful trial. But however sprin 
or even knotty a mattress may be, I do not like 
to leave it. I have slept soundly on the saloon- 
table of a steamer, and in rough weather too, all 
amongst the angular ‘cradles,’ and been cross 
enough when the steward disturbed me to lay the 
breakfast things. In short, I am a sluggard, and I 
cannot deny it. I only urge in extenuation that 
I have no other vices. I hate no one, except the 

entleman who writes down the militia in the 

aily Telegraph; the founder of the practice of 
carrying a football in your hands in the game of 
that name ; and whoever calls me in the morning. 
I do not care for wine or spirituous liquors ; I hate 
scandal ; the simplest food suffices me. Mr Glad- 
stone might approve of me, for I never grumble 
at the income-tax. Mr Mill’s heart should yearn 
towards me, for the thought of marri ess I 
could have the Sleeping Princess for a bride, gives 
me a cold shiver. I do not smoke, for fear of 
setting my bed on fire; I gamble not, for any 
description of excitement is abhorrent to me. 

Happy Nourjahad ! enviable Rip Van Winkle, 
one w. 


salutes you! Thrice blest Lotos-eaters, receive me 
of your crew! You exist but in the brain of the 
poet? True; I will turn round, plunge my head 
into the pillow, and dream of you. 


LORD ULSWATER. 
CHAPTER XLIII.—BROUGHT BACK TO GRUPP’S. 


‘Ir’s a sell. Depend upon it, Loys, my girl, the 
rascal of a doctor was merely gammoning you, and 
playing a double game, in my Lord’s interest ’—— 

ames Sark said, gloomily looking up from the 
little model, an improvement on the machinery 
in general use for quartz-crushing purposes amo 
the Australian gold-fields, on which his dexterous 
fingers were busy. 

is wife did not allow him to conclude the 

sentence. ‘No, no, Jem—a thousand times no. The 
man was in bitter earnest. He is a sour, vain, 
discontented sort of a man—I remember him of old 
—and Mr Carnac has nettled his pride somehow. 
Greedy as Marsh is for gain, I’m much mistaken if 
he would not rather lose some money than not 
play a spiteful trick to—— There! I can’t bear to 
speak his name so often,’ 

There was a marked difference between these two 
as regarded their manner of alluding to the owner 
of St Pagans, for whereas Loys the wife never 
uttered his name without a sparkle of anger 
kindling itself in her lustrous eyes, and a scarlet 
spot of wrathful colour fluttering up into her dark- 
pale cheek, and a trembling in her rich voice that 
conveyed a threat, James the husband spoke of the 
common enemy with a philosophical indifference ; 
and yet the returned transport had a reputation for 
a hot temper and a readiness to reward good with 
good, and harm with harm. 

But James Sark, although he now knew a good 
deal of what Lord Ulswater had done and planned 
to his detriment, spoke of him with an easy indiffer- 
ence that contrasted oddly with the vindictiveness 
that expressed itself in his wife’s looks and tones. 
Something of this jarred upon the woman’s sensitive 
nature, for she suddenly exclaimed: ‘It seems to 
me, James, you don’t half hate that man.’ 

To which James, smiling good-humouredly this 
time, glanced up from the wheels and rollers of his 
model at her flushed face: ‘ Well, not very much,’ 
he said genially. ‘I know he’s a great scoundrel, 
but then there are such lots of scoundrels, big and 
little, about the world. Idon’t hate him more than 
any other chap who has done me an ill turn, for his 
own profit, you know, not out of malice.’ 

Loys drummed an angry tune with her foot upon 
the > ig ‘To sell you, Jem—to betray you, like 
that, by the help of a nae attorney, and get you 
transported, was that kind ?” 

Sark, very busy with his file upon a refractory 
crank, did not answer for a minute or so. Then he 
said, without looking up: ‘To tell the truth, lass, 
that news was a relief to me. It always went 
against me to plot, and scheme, and circumvent a 
gentleman that had done me a bit of a kindness, 
even for his own sake. Now I know Lawyer Moss 
and he were in league to trap me, why, we are 
quits, and something more.’ 

‘You forget, Jem, my, my shame—I was inno- 
cent before he tempted me, serpent that he is!’ 
exclaimed Loys in a harsh, deep tone that had no 
music in it, and she fixed her dark eyes upon the 
floor. 


Lp, ose lot has been cast in a society of weasels, 
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Her husband quietly laid aside his tools, rose, 
and throwing his arm around her, drew her graceful 
head down upon his breast. ‘ No one has a right 
to point a finger at you now, darling,’ he said, with 
a world of kindly and generous feeling in his good- 
humoured voice and his bright smile, and the very 
action of the caressing hand that was passed softly 
over her glossy braids of black hair. ‘You are a 
good and a true wife to me, and the best thing you 
can do is to blot out all those dark memories of a 

t that you have done with for ever. No, even 
for that, I can’t hate the man much, because, who 
knows, my dear, if you had had nothing to repent 
of, nothing to confess, if you would ever have con- 
sented to marry such a good-for-nought ne’er-do- 
well as myself—and to be the sunshine of his life. 

There was a long interval of silence, and then 
Loys shyly lifted her dark eyes and glanced up in 
her husband’s face, and reading there nothing but 
love and confidence, flung herself sobbing into his 
arms, and pressed her tear-stained cheek to his. 
‘It’s not sorrow now, dear,’ she cried, ‘but 
because I love you so much, my generous good 
Jem, and I wish—how I wish’ The wish was 
unspoken, but the tears rained down fast, and were 
understood. It did seem a pity, to watch those two 
young persons, so truly and fondly faithful to one 
another, between whom there never passed cutting 
words or looks of unkindness, such as tarnish Love’s 
wreath, and dim Hymen’s torch sadly, in many an 
honest household—it did seem a pity that theirs 
should be a warfare with the world and the world’s 
law, a sinful past, a clouded future. In each there 
were the elements of much that was good, and even 

t. Both were by nature more inclined to virtue 
than to vice, but in both there had been a restless 
impatience of control that had wrought fearfully 
for evil. It may be permitted to imagine some 
Utopia in which James Sark and Loys Fleming, 
innocent and hopeful, should have met, and loved, 
and wedded, and led lives of honourable usefulness 
to themselves and to the world, and died with the 
affection, and respect, and esteem of rich and poor 
surrounding them to the last. But they had done 
amiss, and they found repentance difficult, and the 
track that should lead them back towards the 
Delectable Mountains was not seen as yet. 

They sat, after this, talking more cheerfully for 
a while. They had many half-formed plans, but 
not one that would bear the test of examination. 
Both of them sincerely longed to eat honest bread, 
to earn an honest livelihood, and sin no more. 


with is more useful to a man. Dollars grow dollars 
somehow, when the owner’s neither a dunce nor a 
drunkard. If we had but that hundred pounds 
that you were so sure Lord Ulswater’ 

‘Don’t, James, call him that. You know he’s no 
Lord, if justice were done, interrupted Loys, but 
less petulantly than before ; ‘and as for Mr Carnac’s 
sending the money to Perth, you may be sure he 
did send it. What is a hundred pounds out of his 
ill-got thousands and thousands. The only question 
is, will Palmer Brothers send it on safe, according 
to your instructions?’ 

This delicate point was discussed for some time, 
and finally settled in the affirmative. Palmer 
Brothers belonged to that section of commercial 
firms that may be said to dwell in glass-houses, and 
| which, to carry out the metaphor, cannot afford to 
indulgein perilous stone-throwing. Palmer Brothers 
had two sets of books and two trades, the more 
— and secret of which it was expedient to keep 

tom the knowledge of the authorities ; and James 
Sark could have told tales that Palmer Brothers 
would have kept untold at any reasonable cost ; 
wherefore they were tolerably certain to prove 
discreet and immaculate custodians of Lord Uls- 
water’s remittance. With that hundred pounds, 
when it should come back from its voyage to the 
antipodes, this pair of modern Ishmaelites could try 
their fortune inthe New World. The newer world 
of Australia would have been better still for their 
purpose, but then there was that condemnation and 
unexpired term of penal servitude to bar the way. 
It was a risk. Jem might do well in Victoria, 
make money, be returned to the Legislative 
Assembly, and dine with Her Majesty’s representa- 
tive at Government House. Or, recognised by 
some untoward policeman, he might come too earl 
under the notice of the colonial Attorney-general, 
and be sent back, in irons and a yellow jacket, to 
| complete his sentence. America was safer. Buta 
| disturbing element in the calculation was the 
| possible course of him whom Loys persisted in 
|mentioning as John Carnac, and never as Lord 
| Ulswater. 
| The notion that Mr Marsh was merely an agent 
of Lord Ulswater’s, and that his mission to London 
was in truth to discover Sark’s hiding-place, and 
| procure his arrest, had naturally suggested itself to 
the latter. One circumstance certainly went far 
towards confirming this hypothesis: Mr Marsh had 
| broken his pledge. The appointment to meet Loys 
and her husband behind the wood-piles at the river- 


The man had great talents and cleverness. Were | side had not beenkept. The husband and wife had 
he but honest, surely he might thrive, and James ' gone to the rendezvous, and had waited there for 
4| Sark felt that he had it in him to be honest, if the hours and hours in vain. Nothing had been seen 
world would but give him a chance. To get that | of the Shellton doctor. Had he been taken ill? 
chance was the difficulty, for the world has been | Was he unavoidably prevented from coming to the 
duped pretty often by sham penitents, and by peni- place agreed upon? Or was he a spy, and his 
tents whose repentance was but skin-deep, and | grudge against Lord Ulswater a mere feint? Jem 
hence it has taken to receiving promises of future | opined to the latter conclusion. Not so, however, 
good-behaviour with frowning unbelief. James | did Loys. Women are naturally, perhaps, more 
Sark, though a young man yet, was an old offender, | disposed to suspicion than men are, but in this case 
and the reformation of old offenders is a hard | Loys held fast to her conviction, that the surgeon 
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matter, as jail-chaplains and governors of model 
prisons are aware. 

‘ America would be the best chance,’ said Dandy 
Jem at last—‘ the best chance. I could get employ 
at once in a Pennsylvania factory, as draughtsman 
or as engineer; or I might do well in New York or 
in Boston, and earn enough to live on; but I know 
Yankee Doodle pretty well, Loys, and I know that 
there's no country in which a bit of capital to start 


hated his former patron with a strong hate. She 
had heard him speak ; she had seen the working of 
his features as he talked of Lord Ulswater ; she 
was sure that he had not been acting a part, sure 
that he spoke sincerely. But it was very strange 
| that he did not come to the wood-pile on the 
wharf, he who had been so eager to press matters 
on to a crisis. Why had he broken his word? 

‘ We were late, you know, Jem—late by half an 
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hour or more. He was always a touchy, fretful 
man. Perhaps he got out of temper, and went 
away, suggested Loys at last. 

James Sark shook his head. ‘ Men that are in 
earnest don’t stickle at such trifles,’ he said: ‘I am 
afraid he means us no good, lassie. If one knew 
where he lodged, now’. 

‘ But I do know,’ cried Loys, clapping her hands 
as a child might have done. ‘ He said he should 
go back to I had it on my very tongue but 
a moment since, and now I can’t remember it. 
Isn't it provoking?’ and the bright smile on her 
lips died away. 

‘ Try—try to recollect it, urged her husband. 

But Memory is a nymph whose nimble feet defy 
era as they dart amid the mazes of her own 
abyrinth. Nothing is more annoying than to feel 
how near is the lost fact, and yet to hunt for it in 
vain. Cudgel our tired brains as we will, we strive 
in vain. There stands poor Cassim—good Ali 
Baba’s unworthy brother—at the iron door of the 
robbers’ treasure-cave, and he tears his turban, and 
beats his breast, and bawls out the names of millet, 
and dhurra, and rice, and all grains but sesamé, 
and the cruel door will not open. Lo! there it 
stands, fixed as fate, and already steeds come 
trampling and neighing through the woods, and 
scimitars shine, and the gang come riding home to 
cut Cassim into quarters. 

But when we give up the chase, and the bow of 
thought is unstrung, and we are slowly wending 
our way homewards, back comes the coy nymph, 
Memory, tripping to our side, a willing captive. 
Unbidden, the recollection came to Loys, about the 
time when the lamps were lighted, and the evening 
twilight had closed in. 

‘Grupp’s !’ she cried suddenly, springing up and 
clapping her hands as joyously as before—‘ Grupp’s 
—that is the name. It comes back to me clearly 
now. Mr Marsh mentioned that name, and no 
other’ 

Reference to a yellow-bound copy of Bradshaw 
that lay in a corner of the room disclosed the 
further fact, as advertised by Grupp, that the private 
hotel and boarding-house of that name was situated 
in Arundel Street. 

‘ Arundel Street is not a very great way off,’ said 
Dandy Jem good-humouredly, laying down his 
newspaper. ‘ Put your bonnet on, Loys, and we’ll 
go round there together and ask a quiet question 
or two,’ 

Ten minutes later, the pair sallied out into the 
yellow lamp-light and the struggling gleam of the 
dying day. They were soon in Arundel Street. 

Within twenty steps of Grupp’s door, Loys sud- 
denly stopped, and the hand that rested on her 
husband’s sinewy arm trembled as she clung to 
him. ‘Jem!’ she exclaimed, ‘I hear something— 
a noise of voices, and here come men hurrying. 
O Jem, dear, it’s not for myself I am frightened, 
but you, dear-—— She stood gazing with dilated 
a at a small crowd hurrying, clamorous, up from 
the river-side. 

Sark was perfectly cool. ‘There’s no fear— 
these are not police. Some accident. Stand back, 
my girl, and let them pass,’ he said; and Loys, still 
trembling, obeyed. ihe wee as brave as a lioness, 
this woman, when her own safety was in question, 
but she was cowardly for those she loved. She 
soon saw that her husband was right. 

On they came, a large group rather than a mob, 
composed chiefly of rough water-side men and boys, 


with a sprinkling of women and shrill children 
hanging on the skirts of the crowd. In the centre 
were four men, two of whom belonged te the 
Thames police, bearing on their shoulders, on a 
stretcher, something—something covered up—some- 
thing that was wet and slimy beneath the tar- 
paulin that screened it, and from which trickled 
down muddy little rills of river-water, making 


pools upon the gritty pavement. Fifty voices were 
to be heard, all at once, shouting, 


Y agr. or 
swelling an inarticulate sort of roar, as the stretcher 
was borne on. 

‘Here it is, policeman, here it is!’ cried several 
of the better informed, pointing to Grupp’s lamp 
and Grupp’s brass-plate, and Grupp’s door. The 
stretcher and its burden came to a halt there. 
They hardly knew why they did so, Loys and her 
husband, but they pushed on, elbowing a way 
through the bystanders, to the front. 

‘ That is it?’ 

That was a welcome question, to which answers 
could not be lacking. 

‘A bad job !’ 

‘Found in the river!’ 

‘Gentleman murdered !’ 

‘Staying, it’s supposed, at Grupp’s.’ 

‘Grupp’s card found in his pocket!’ 

* Drowned, I say !’ 

‘Not a bit of it, stupid. Skull smashed in with 
a hammer, sir, most dreadful. Drowned, indeed !’ 

And the crowd took up the word ‘ Murdered,’ 
and rolled it over their tongues, and bandied it to 
and fro with much zest and infinite relish. 

With all her faults, Loys was womanly, and she 
had none of that ghoul-like taste for the horrible, 
merely because it is horrible, which is so potent 
with the coarser of her sex. She tried, therefore, 
to draw back from the bearers and their fearful 
load, into the close neighbourhood of which she 
had been thrust by the pressure of the fast increas- 
ing crowd, now swelled by reinforcements from the 
swarming Strand above. But to break through 
what was fast becoming a wall of human beings, 
was not an easy task; and she turned her face, 
involuntarily, round, and gave a suppressed shriek, 
unheeded in the midst of the general wen, | and 
babble. She pressed her husband’s arm: ‘ Look 
Jem, look!’ 

James Sark did look; and what James Sark saw 
was an ugly and a gruesome sight to see. Gru D 
and Grupp’s wife, and the barmaid, chamber-maid, 
waiter, and all that ate Grupp’s bread, and owed 
him allegiance, had come out to the door, vehe- 
mently to protest against the entry of that ghastly 
guest. How, Grupp demanded, was he to know 
whether the gent. ever had been a customer of his ? 
Was he bound, he should like to be told, to take 
in all the corpses and drowned dead bodies of no 
one knew who, that the Thames — might fish 
up out of the river. Only tell Grupp that. For 
there were no negro slaves in this free country ; 
and an Englishman’s house was his castle ; and he, 
Grupp, would not be ridden roughshod over by 
living or dead. All which sentiments Grupp’s wife, 
daughter, and female retainers shrilly chorussed. 

To convince incredulous pan the tarpaulin 
was taken off, and the body revealed, a proceeding 
which elicited a rush and a deep drawing of breath 
from the mob, as if it had been the transformation 
scene of a pantomime. The yellow gaslight fell on 
the white, upturned, sightless face of the dead man. 
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A grim spectacle was he, as the curious eyes of a 
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the bystanders saw him, by that wavering light. 
There was slime and mud on his wet garments, 
and in his matted black hair; and there were 
dark stains and clots of something that was more 
like a dull crimson cement than anything else. 
The head was bare, and it was evident that the 
whole crown of the skull had been smashed and 
battered in by the blows of some sharp and heavy 
instrument—the same, no doubt, that had gashed 
the forehead so fearfully, below the left temple. 

Grupp looked, and grew a little more sallow 
th Telore, as if the sight gave him a qualm. 

‘You can bring it in,’ he said reluctantly : ‘he 
did lodge here. His luggage, such as it is, is 
up-stairs yet. Bring him in as quiet as you can. 

ere’ll be noise enough and fuss enough at the 
inquest.’ 

ys leaned heavily on her husband’s arm. 

‘Take me home, James,’ she said: ‘this is dread- 
ful. It’s the doctor himself, poor wretch !’ 

‘What doctor?’ asked Jem. ‘Surely not’—— 

*Mr Marsh : it’s he that’s murdered,’ by rm 
Loys with white lips; and as the crowd slowly 
broke up, she and her husband went home. 

Loys was not mistaken: the Shellton surgeon, 
and no other, was that silent guest that-had just 
been brought back to Grupp’s. 


CHAPTER XLIV.—MR MOSS IS CONVINCED. 

‘Who is Mr N. Moss, of the Old Jewry, and 
what can such a person want ?’ asked Lady Harriet, 
with that peculiar air of being about to take offence 
which is natural to stiff-backed women. She was 
in the Tapestry Room, as usual, and the card which 
Hicks the butler had brought in some fifteen 
minutes earlier lay on the table before her, and 
was an eyesore to her aristocratic vision. It was 
Lord Ulswater for whom this Hebraically named 
visitor had asked, not for Lady Harriet; but the 
noble master of the abbey was absent, and had 
been seen with the head-gamekeeper, at the gate 
communicating with the home-farm, inspecting 
some young dogs, of whose performance, during 
the coming season of partridge-slaying, great things 
were predicted. There was nothing for it but 
to request the ‘ gentleman from London’ to wait. 

Miss, said Lord Ulswater carelessly, ‘is a soli- 
citor whom I sometimes employ. A good sort of 
hard-working lawyer in his own line—Where is 
he? The Tower Room, I think you mentioned ? 
He has come on business, of course, and I had 
better go and learn what it is.’ So Lord Ulswater 
took his way to the Tower Room. 

Lady Harriet, left behind, shook her head with 
a long shake of disapprobation. The recognised 
family solicitors were Castles and Taping, of Old 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn—a safe, slow, broad-wheeled 
wagon of a firm, not to be hurried, but not to be 
upset either, by side-winds of speculation, as some 
more ious law-agencies are apt to be. The 
good old maid had a prejudice against legal gentle- 
men with Hebrew names, and was sorry to hear 
that John, present wearer of the coronet, should 
have dealings with the Semitic race. 


‘When I wrote to you, Moss, I hardly expected | 


to see you so soon, or, indeed—to see you at all, 
here, I mean ;’ such was Lord Ulswater’s greetin 
to the brisk, spruce little attorney whom he foun 
in the Tower Room. ‘You know my system, by 
this time.’ 

Mr Moss looked even more like a sparrow than 
before as he put his head on one side and threw a 


sparkle of jocular cunning into his bead-like eyes. 

is coat, of its cut, his profuse display of 
pre o his blue and white neck-scarf, fastened 
he ruby-studded horseshoe of fine gold, his tan 
tps. whipstick, and the white hat that he had 

id on a carved oak-table beside him, jarred oddly 
with the associations of that huge monastic apart- 
ment. He was an irritating anachronism, that 
little man from the Old Jewry, standing in the 
Tower Room at St Pagans. 

He had some spirit, though, this defender of 
thieves and frequenter of betting-rooms, and he 
met Lord Ulswater’s gaze unabashed. ‘I know 
very well, my Lord, that you prefer to keep the 
man that does your dirty work out of the way of 

our swell friends,’ said Mr Moss sturdily ; ‘and 

’m not the sort of person, cad as you may think 
me, to intrude myself where I’m not wanted. But 
I am a good man of business to a good paymaster, 
and you are that, my Lord Ulswater. So I think, 
in — down here by the early train, to the 
injury of my business, I’ve deserved a 
better reception t you seem inclined to give 
me. And there was an air of injured merit about 
the attorney which confirmed his statement. 

Lord Ulswater had been looking serious and 
stern, but now a frank, bright smile broke out like 
actual sunshine, and lit up his handsome face, and 
the old charm that never man or woman resisted 
came back to his manner. 

* Sit down, Moss,’ he said genially ; ‘and excuse 
my churlishness. I have had much to annoy me 
of late—No, not money, which I see you are 
thinking of: I’ve enough of that ; but a man who 
is about to marry has often as much on his hands 
as suffices to sour his temper. I wish Castles and 
Taping were at the bottom of the sea, sometimes. 
If you were my only lawyer, Moss, I don’t think 
I should have so many vexatious delays to com- 
plain of. And I really do not see why I should 
not take my business out of those people’s hands— 
do you?’ 

Mr Moss blinked his bright little eyes, and 
ducked his well-oiled head, and rubbed his plump 
hands approvingly. He understood Lord Ulswater 
well enough. ‘To be sole solicitor to the House of 
Carnac, would repay him for many a slight, and 
for much trouble. But he was a great deal too 
shrewd to calculate on the performance of a promise 
so vaguely expressed, so he turned from the glitter- 
ing vision, and explained his errand. 

‘My Lord, the attorney began, ‘in the first 
place, on getting your letter, I set certain agencies 
to work, to find out whether the party you men- 
tioned really was in England. The police thought 
it impossible. Orders had been given to prevent 
his leaving West Australia—so I understand, and 
also to examine the lists of home-coming passengers, 
with a view to apprehend Sark. So I gather that 
your Lordship has put a spoke in his wheel, of 
which I knew nothing ?’ 

The owner of St Pagans nodded assent. 

Mr Moss resumed : ‘Some other acquaintances 
of mine, who don’t wear blue tunics, with white 
lettering on the collars, but who know a thing or 
two, are not quite of the opinion of Scotland Yard. 
No one has set eyes on Dandy Jem; but Jem’s wife 
was seen, in Clapham, not many days ago, by a lad 
now in trouble; I’ve got to defend him—a mere 
area-sneak—but he was in court the day of Sark’s 
trial, and remembered his wife fainting when the 


verdict was given against him’ ql 
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‘Clapham! an unlikely place to look for Loys 
Fleming! Can she be nurse —— in a 
serious family? or is Sark himself hiding there in 
the disguise of a reader, or teetotal lecturer, I 
wonder?’ said Lord Ulswater, with well-feigned 
indifference.—‘ No other news, Moss?’ He had 
watched the attorney’s face while he told his tale, 
and saw plainly that Mr Moss had not yet played 
out all his hand. It was the card in reserve for 
which his client waited. 

The lawyer’s eyes twinkled as he thrust his 
hand into a pocket of his tight-fitting coat and 
dragged out a crumpled newspaper, a thin, creased 
newspaper of that day’s issue, and that still seemed 
damp as when the early news-boy left it at Mr 
Moss’s door. ‘I’m an early riser,’ said the attor- 
ney, with the slightly fatuous complacency without 
which it seems impossible to mention that meri- 
torious habit—‘ always was. We know what the 
bird must do that picks up the worm, he! he! my 
Lord, and it isn’t easy to catch me napping of a 
morning. And I always take a peep at the Paper 
before breakfast. I saw something in this that 
made me send out my skipjack in his pantry-jacket 
running for a cab, as if a cab had been a fire- 
ae and I hardly took time to swallow m 
coffee—paid double-fare for a scamper to the rail- 
way terminus, and saved the train. Here I am; 
and this’—he gave a thump with his fist to the 
crumpled paper—‘ this brought me, 

Lord * mara who possessed more than one 
of the qualities of the great John Churchill, Duke 
of Marl ty sat serenely calm, surveying the 
excited little legal a gen with perfect com- 
posure. But very likely this grand indifference 
was a mere mask, beneath which were hidden 
impatience, apprehension, and a dim foreboding of 
woe and calamity to come. ‘ Well, Moss,’ he said 
coolly, as the attorney unfolded the paper, with 
fingers that were less steady than dn ‘T am 


waiting for the development of this tragedy of | has been 


yours.’ 

‘Tragedy you may well call it, returned Mr 
Moss, as he hunted for the desired paragraph. ‘ Ah! 
to be sure—here it is.’ And without further 

reface, he began to read aloud. ‘The Great Cum- 
berland Street Murder.—Additional particulars 
have transpired since yesterday with respect to 
this cold-blooded and atrocious crime. Our readers 
will remember’—— 

‘Very likely they will,’ interrupted Lord Uls- 
water ; ‘ but t have not the honour to be one of 
their readers. Spare me that penny-a-liner’s jargon, 
Moss, please. It is a literary uite sut 
generis, and it sets my teeth on edge, however 
pleasantly it may titillate the ears of others. So, 
if you will kindly translate that high-flown rubbish 
into sober English, I will listen, and be thankful. 


There has been a murder, then? Do I know the | his 


victim ?’ 

Mr Moss looked Lord Ulswater in the face, 
straight between the eyes, as he would have done 
in an interview with one of his customary clients, 
guests of the governor of Newgate. ‘ Yes, I think 
so,’ he said bluntly. 

‘What is the name, then?’ asked Lord Ulswater 
very quietly; and then suddenly starting and 
flushing crimson, he exclaimed: ‘ Not that woman 
—not Sark’s wife ?’ 

_ There was a dreadful longing and ess 
implied in the tone in which those last words were 
uttered, a longing and an eagerness that would 
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have shocked most men. But Mr Moss was case- 
hardened, and not squeamish. He shook his head. 
‘No woman, my Lord. A dead body, that of a 
gentleman, was found in the river, and was con- 
veyed to a private hotel in Arundel Street, Grupp’s 
by name, on account of a printed card of the hotel 
being found about the murdered man’s person. It 
was a murder, plainly. The surgeons agreed on 
that. Skull beaten in by blows of some sharp, 
heavy implement—perhaps a crowbar or a shi 
wright’s chisel. Robbery not apparently the 
object. The watch had been snatched away, cer- 
tainly, part of the broken watch-guard remainin 
behind, but the money in the pockets, gold an 
silver, was untouched ; so was a porte-monnaie or 
aegis in which was a fifty-pound note of the 

of England, - new, with the name of 
William Morgan, M.P., endorsed upon it.’ 

Lord Ulswater could not repress a second start. 
‘Morgan ! surely not!’ he said. ‘His sister, poor 
thing, told me he was abroad, on his way to Egypt. 
Is the body his? Impossible !’ 

‘Not Mr Morgan’s, by any means,’ returned the 
attorney ; ‘but I was going to say that it is a 
curious circumstance that of the cash being found 
intact. It was a Thames-police boat that picked 
the corpse up, floating out with the tide. The 
fancy, at Scotland Yard, that the murderer too 
the watch to give some sort of colour to the act, 
as a common crime, done for common motives of 
plunder, and that he meant to rifle the victim, and 
was disturbed by some one. At anyrate, they 
have found the place, among the wood-piles at the 
bottom of Great Cumberland Street, where the 
deed was done. The saw-dust and shavings were 
soaked with blood, and a crushed hat, with the 
name of Stephen Marsh ’—— 

‘Marsh—of Shellton—the apothecary?’ cried 
Lord Ulswater, springing up from his chair. 

‘That was the name in the hat ; and Mrs Marsh 
communicated with—eo the paper says— 
and is expected in London to-day, to identify ’——. 

‘Is any one suspected? Do they know, or guess, 
who did it ?’ interrupted Lord Ulswater, pacing the 
room with rapid strides. 

Mr Moss shook his head dubiously. ‘ They talk 
in the usual oracular way,’ he said : ‘ police on the 
track—important clue—and so forth, with obvious 
reasons for not being more explicit at present ; but 
one never knows whether this is mere kidment— 
beg — my Lord, kidment means empty talk— 
or whether they have genuine information.’ 

Lord Ulswater continued to pace the room, as 
men do when they are strongly stirred by some 
unwelcome tidings. ‘Poor wretch!’ he said im- 
pulsively. ‘When I wrote to you to have him 
watched, if possible, to see if, in his trip to London 
he should hold any communication with Sark an 
is wife—you bungled that business, I must say, 
Moss—I little thought—— A clownish, butcherly 
act. Do you suspect pe one in particular, pray, 
Mr Moss?’ he add wheeling short round upon 
the attorney. 

Mr Moss rose too. ‘I did suspect somebody,’ he 
said, winking and nodding with great significance ; 
Me since 1 came here—eh?—Mercy on us! my 
Lord’—— 

The last words were spoken in a sort of screech, 
like that of a hen in the hawk’s claws ; for Lord 
Ulswater had suddenly caught up his legal adviser, 
as a strong man might lift. an infant, and in a 
moment. more the wretched little attorney found 
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his body thrust through the deep embrasure of the 
open window, and dangling, helpless, over the 
gaping depth below, nothing but sky above, noth- 
ing but sea below, and four hundred feet of sheer 
—— by which to measure the perils of a 
all. 


‘This is beyond a joke—mercy—I meant’ 
rgled the smart little lawyer, as all the sins of 
is life crowded on his memory at once, and he 

looked down at the giddy gulf that intervened 
between him and the sea, and his brain reeled, and 
he shut his eyes, and groaned, and tried to pray. 
He was not a coward ; but ordinary courage counts 
for nothing in face of such a prospect as that of 
imminent, sudden, inevitable death. He was faint 
and sick when the mighty arms that had pushed 
him through the deep window lifted him back into 
the room with equal ease, and dropped him, help- 
less, on a sofa. He recovered from what was 
almost a swoon, to see Lord Ulswater standing 
over him smiling. 

* Listen, Moss, he said. ‘Once, when that poor 
hound who has gone to his account came here 
drunk, and tried to get good terms from me by 
bullying, it was all I could do to refrain from 
lifting Fim through that very window, as I lifted 
you just now, and tossing him, like a pebble, down 
into the sea that roared and surged four hundred 
feet below. Do you take warning: never think to 
get a hold on me by fear, lest you burn your 
fingers. And for the matter of that, your fancy 
that I knocked that troublesome fellow on the | 
head is a very absurd one. Fifty people could | 
swear to my being here, or at Shellton Manor, all 
the time. Pshaw! Moss; do you think I am fool 
enough to bruise my own flesh for the sake of 
crushing a teasing gnat like that? You ought to 
know me better, man.’ 

The attorney adjusted his ruffled cravat, and 
smoothed down his glossy whiskers. He was 
much disturbed in soul. Had Lord Ulswater been 
an ordinary man, his natural pugnacity would 
have been roused to avenge the late affront he had 
experienced ; but Mr Moss would as soon have 
pitted himself against a Bengal tiger as against 
this radiant, hard, ruthless client of his, all whose 
habitual suavity seemed to have been reassumed in 
an instant. So, instead of flying at Lord Ulswater’s 
throat, Mr Moss began an apology for his implied 
suspicions, an apology which was graciously 


accepte 

Phis has been a confidential interview, you 
know, and we understand each other quite well 
now,’ remarked Lord Ulswater—‘By the way, 
does it not occur to you that Sark may have 
struck the blow ?” 

Mr Moss had not thought of such a probability 
before, nor did he put faith in it then, but it was 
not for him to contradict a client of Lord Ulswater’s 
stamp. He snapped, therefore, at the idea, and 
volunteered to get handbills posted, before night, 
offering a reward for Sark’s apprehension. ‘The 
government have proposed to give a hundred on 
conviction : we might add another,’ he suggested. 

Lord Ulswater knit his brows. ‘No, he said, 
after a moment’s hesitation—‘no. On no account, 
help the — to capture that man ; on no account 
lay a fresh charge against him, false or true, until 
= hear from me again. I—I cannot quite decide ; 

ut find him out if you can. If it costs me a 
thousand pounds, find him, and do not lose a 


moment in letting me know his address. Don’t 


telegraph particulars. The Shellton gossips have 
long ears. The address will do alone.’ 

Mr Moss promised implicit and discreet obe- 
dience ; and then, as the attorney must of neces- 
sity be hungry, unless, indeed, his aérial prospect 
from the outside of the old Tower window had 
taken away his appetite, Lord Ulswater rang for 
refreshments. Had Castles come down on busi- 
ness, or had Taping come down, those eminent 
solicitors would have been asked to stay and 
partake of luncheon or of dinner in a regular 
way, and even stiff Lady Harriet would have been 
condescendingly civil and kind to the respected 
family lawyers, who had it in their power to make 
the wheels of family monetary arrangements run 
smoothly or the reverse, and to whom many a 
tangled mortgage account was clear. But Lord 
Ulswater was too experienced to expect his proud 
old aunt to sit at table in such company as that of 
Mr Moss of the Old Jewry and the Old Bailey. 

Mr Moss, in spite of the curtailment of his 
breakfast, and his hurried journey to the sea-side, 
could not eat much. He was a healthy little man 
enough, and, to use his own expression, could 
usually play as good a knife and fork as anybody ; 
but the edge was taken off his appetite for that 
one day. The glimpse he had had of the green 
shoal-water, flecked with white froth, where the 
rocks approached the surface, had been too much 
for his nerves. But he drank several glasses of 
sherry ; and as he got into his hack basket-carriage 
to be driven back to Shellton Station, he grasped in 
his hot flabby hand the cool strong hand that Lord 
Ulswater held out to him, and swore, inwardly, to 
be true liegeman to his dangerous client for life. 


PAUPERISM IN THE METROPOLIS. 


For variety in the aspects of social life and in the 
conditions of existence, there is probably no place 
so remarkable as London. Standing in the van 
of wealth, civilisation, and religion, it absorbs one- 
seventh of the population of land and Wales, 
and one-tenth that of the United Kingdom. Its 
three million inhabitants spend, at the very lowest 
estimate, more than a hundred millions per annum, 
and yet wealth pours into it from every quarter of 
the globe, and accumulates within its boundary. 
Social questions which, in other cities, are insigni- 
ficant, and possibly unobserved, are here presented 
in sanauidien proportions, and assume imperial im- 
ortance. The best and worst of everything is to 
found in London—the richest and the poorest, 
the happiest and most miserable, the most learned 
and the most ignorant, the most refined and the 
most degraded ; extravagant luxury is to be found 
in one street, and squalid misery in the next ; and 
of all the social questions of the day, none presents 
such enormous proportions, difficulties, and com- 
plications as the relation which rich and poor bear 
to each other in practice, law, mutual interest, and 
right. 

Within the last hundred years, the spread of 
knowledge, the discoveries of science, the advance 
of commerce, and the impulses given to productive 
industry by increased wealth, have conferred un- 
paralleled advantages upon the country at large, 
and especially upon the metropolis. These advan- 
tages have reached all classes of the community in 
reduced taxation, in regular supplies of food, in 
greater facilities of locomotion, and in a general 
condition of prosperity and happiness which has 
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never been surpassed. Recent legislation has, 
moreover, removed the fetters of productive indus- 
try, and labour was never in such regular demand 
or better remunerated than during the last ten 
years ; in fact, the tendency has been towards the 
amelioration of the condition of the labouring- 
classes in particular, whose comforts and resources 
are poatind supposed to be greater than they used 
to be. If we look to the country generally, this 
supposition is no doubt correct ; wages and the 
consuming power of the "% have increased, 
and pauperism has diminished. But unhappily, 
for some years past, there has been one marked 
exception to the general prosperity, and that occurs 
in the very centre of commerce, and in the capital 
of wealth. In London alone, there has been a 
steady and important increase in the number of 
poor out of all proportion to the population increase, 
and a still more marked deterioration in their 
physical and moral state. 

In 1857—1858, when there was a panic in the 
money-market, and labour was ill employed, 77,660 
paupers were relieved in London on one day, and 
the annual expenditure for the relief of the poor 
was L.867,355; while in the year 1865—1866, 
when all who could work were actively employed, 
and labour in great demand, 111,019 paupers were 
relieved on the same date of the year, ro the cost 
of relief amounted to L.976,262 for the entire year. 
There were therefore 33,359 more paupers, and 
the expenditure was greater by more than L.100,000. 
Nor is the whole truth included in this important 
statement. The number of persons relieved by 
the guardians on a particular day affords no real 
conception of the condition of the lower orders. 
Such an estimate of pauperism is not the exposi- 
tion of the sum-total of social misery; it is only 
the comparative indicator of indigence ; for every 
pauper relieved, four or five at least are living 
precariously from hand to mouth, and their 
resources are so scanty as to force them to apply 
for help upon the least reverse. 

While we now write, thousands of dock- 
labourers are out of work, and their usual wages 
are but half-a-crown a day. Their employment 
is never regular; and with dear meat and clothes, 
and dearer lodging, they are at once reduced to 
misery and want should sickness or misfortune 
befall them. What a frightful thought, that in 
this wealthy metropolis, half a million poor, or 
one-sixth of the entire population, should be 
living in a state of chronic indigence, more or 
less urgent and severe; that in one district alone, 
40,000 laboarers and their families should be 
reduced to almost immediate starvation by a 
derangement of the money-market, over which 
they have no possible control! And how nobly 
is the suffering endured! It is no light matter to 
go day by day without food, and have nothing to 
give the children but a crust of bread. Whilst 
thousands roll on in heedless luxury, an inquest 
reveals a death by actual starvation every week ; 
beside which, there are hundreds whose deaths are 
indirectly registered under another name, because, 
instead of killing them at once, starvation has 
induced incurable diseases, Is it not a startling 
and momentous statement, made by public officers 
of health, that in London, the mortality of the 
children of the poor is double that of the rich, 
and that eight thousand children die annually from 
hereditary debility and want of proper food, before 
they are five years old! 


This state of things cannot be regarded as satis- 
factory, or as evidence of progress, when compared 
with former times; on the contrary, it reflects 
seriously upon the character of our institutions; 
it is the subject of national reproach, and it leads 
us to doubt seriously whether the poor of the 
metropolis have really participated in the advan- 
tages which have reached all other classes, and 
oe their provincial brethren. What is it, then, 
that is exceptional in their case, and how is it to be 
altered? Is the extraordinary amount of poverty 
due to the character and habits of the poor, or to 
the selfishness of the rich? May it be explained 
by the maladministration of the poor-law, or the 
ignorance of guardians, or the cupidity of rate- 
payers? Has the multiplication of hospitals and 
charities of every kind anything to do with it? Is 
there anything pony to the metropolis in the 
arrangements of the labour-market, which will 
account for the evil? Or lastly, is there not some- 
thing vitally unsound in the relationship of classes, 
which religion has failed to rectify ? 

Let us endeavour to investigate this subject with 
the care which its gravity deserves. In the first 
place, it is to be observed that within the last fifty 
years, a great change has taken place in the per- 
sonal relationship between rich and poor, and that 
this change ety dane entirely to the disadvantage 
of the poor. In former times, they lived by 
necessity side by side. They were neighbours not 
only in every parish, but in every street ; more- 
over, families rad to some extent a patriarchal 
character ; the lady and her domestics, the master 
and man, the tradesman and artisan, having a 
much closer personal interest in each other than 
they have now that they live miles apart. Nor 
was this personal association, when once fairly 
established, easily shaken off. The servant was 
bound for life to the parish in which he had 
served a year; and the workman, once really 
settled down, established his claim upon the 
parish, and could not be removed. The means 
of locomotion, moreover, were difficult and dear, 
and the labourer was regarded as a species of 
chattel belonging to the district for whose inhabit- 
ants he worked. This intimate relationship of 
locality and interest between all classes, rendered a 
certain amount of knowledge as to the condition of 
the poor unavoidable in their richer neighbours. 
When the sick poor in a neighbouring court were 
known to be languishing for want of proper food, 
nothing was easier than to send them out a dinner ; 
and the daily scraps were collected by ancient 
servants and dependents who could no longer 
support themselves by labour. The exercise of 
charity was easy, because the responsibility was 
felt and acknowledged, and the recipients and their 
need were known. 

But now this close relationship has passed away ; 
the rich and poor are separated; in Paddington 
there are miles of noble residences almost without a 
cottage, whilst in Poplar there are miles of cottages 
almost without a mansion. The rich have lost 
their personal acquaintance with the poor, and the 
latter have lost the advantages of the association, 

But more than this, the poor-law was then ad- 
ministered in a different spirit, and with a liberality 
often bordering upon excess. If the rates were 
imposed upon, as indeed they were, it must not be 
forgotten that the deserving poor were efficiently 
and liberally relieved. There were then no work- 
houses to frighten the aged into starvation, filth, 
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and misery. The poor man’s house was his castle, 
and bad as it often was, he occupied it all his days. 
Misery and want were often present, but the asso- 
ciations of life were not destroyed by law, in order 
to save the pockets of those whose duty it was to 
help them. 

te the law of removal, often harsh, and even 
cruel in its operation, was not an unmixed evil ; it 
counteracted the unnatural and excessive concen- 
tration of labour in the ns towns and in the 
centres of industry, the tendency of which is to 
increase competition, and produce physical dis- 
tress. Under its operation also, the widow 
and her orphan children were removed from 
the unhealthy courts in which the husband had 
lost his life, and were transferred to the invigorat- 
ing breezes of the country village from which he 
eeky came, to be more economically and 

thily brought up, untainted by the demoralising 
influences insepara je from town existence. It is 
chiefly in the metropolis that these changes have 
occurred with such disadvantage to the poor. 
Once upon a time, the parish of St George’s, 
Hanover Square, had the same proportion of poor, 
and paid the same amount of poor-rates, as that of 
St Geo e’s-in-the-East. Poverty and riches were 
equally distributed in both. In the former, the worn- 
out domestics found shelter in the poorer quarters 
of the parish, and had a claim upon the rates for 
sustenance during their declining years. And the 
merchants in the East lived with their labourers, 
whom they were bound to support when work was 
scarce and sickness came upon them. But now all 
this has changed. In the western St George, the 
claim of the domestic has been legally destroyed, 
and when worn out, he is compelled to live and be 
relieved elsewhere, because his dwelling has been 
demolished to make room for princely mansions 
and improved thoroughfares. In the East, on the 
contrary, the rich have emigrated to more aristo- 
cratic quarters, and even tradesmen leave when 
they are prosperous enough to do so; so that at 
length the clergy, whose duties compel them to 
reside, form inet the only representatives 
of civilisation; and their isolation is the more 
praiseworthy, as they are surrounded with an 
overwhelming mass of poverty, with which they 
are impotent to deal. Here, instead of decent 
dwellings, are to be found whole streets of 
wretched hovels crammed to the roofs with indi- 
gence and filth. In one district, there is but one 
short street in which all the houses are occupied 
by single families. In one street of seventy- 
two houses, dwell two hundred and twenty-four 
families, consisting of eight hundred individuals ; 
and it is but a oat of many others. If the 
sanitary act were faithfully put in force, it would 
be necessary to turn half’ e population into the 
streets. 

In St George’s, Hanover Square, a man is 
either able to support himself and family through 
the liberality of his employers, or he is supported 
by the rates. Comparatively speaking, aes is 
no intermediate state of indigence; and poverty 
is due more frequently to vice, immorality, and 
improvidence than to ignorance and the want 
of remunerative employment. Moreover, the 
association with the rich provides whole families 
with food and clothes, both of which are freely 
given away, or sold on most advantageous 
terms. There is also a positive plethora of 


to relieve sickness, and carry the workmen and 
their families through temporary distress; and 
then, when, through sickness or other cause, a 
workman’s income is destroyed, or a tradesman’s 
business ruined, he is transferred for ever to 
the 
libe 
of his 
out of the workhouse have nearly two shillings 
each per week ; and the total numbers form less 
than two per cent. of the entire community. 


where in January last one-fifth of the ee 
were relieved by the guardians on a sing 

Here we have eight thousand paupers in a parish 
of little more than half the population of its richer 
namesake ; and these starving thousands were sent 
away with a fourth of that which would be given 
them by the 
sum being 6}d. each per week, or less than a 
penny per head for every day. 
numbers represent one-half the 
dreds of families starve on a little bread and 
tea, and suffer unheard-of misery and privation, 
rather than apply to the guardians for assistance, 
because it at 

which they refuse to go. Whole streets full of 
families are to be found whose Sg ae 
derived from continuous toil, cannot be pence 
each per day, and on this scanty wage they have to 
find lodging, food, firing, light, and clothes, to say 
nothing of education for the little ones. Two- 
thirds of the entire population live in a state of 
ignorance and want, which is a reproach to civilisa- 
tion. The first and only thought is how to live. 
The struggle for food and bare existence goes on 
from day to day, almost from hour to hour. To 
such persons, cleanliness and moral virtues are 
impossible, and religion is preached in vain. It is 
equally impossible to educate or Christianise a 
starving people. 


physical condition of the people? 


lace, 

Where the inhabitants of St George’s, Hanover 
Square, have twenty-five children, an equal num- 
ber of St George’s-in-the-East have thirty-five. It 
is a law that debility multiplies more rapidly than 
strength, nature mo be 

fails in concentrated power ; and the feeble exist- 
ences, born of half-starved parents, and deprived of 


infantile mortality of the western parish is thirty- 
five per cent. of 
eastern it is more than 
and atrophy from birth are the chief causes of 
destruction—terms which, if rightly interpreted, 
mean privation from the common necessaries of 
life. 
doctors, and the authorities of the London Hospital, 
and they will tell you, for their consulting-rooms 
are crowded with 
them. Deformity, debility, disease, and premature 
death still cling 
and unwholesome feeding is the best they can 
attain, and by these growth is checked, and we 


well-supported charities, the object of which is 


uper list, or sheltered in the well and 
conducted workhouse for the remainder 
» 4 s. All the paupers are relieved ; those 


y 
But what a difference in St George’s-in-the-East, 
e day! 


dians of the West, the actual 


Nor do these 
poverty. Hun- 


d be offered in the workhouse, to 


And what is the effect of this poverty upon the 
In the first 


there are more children born to them. 


ing up by numbers when she 


roper food and nourishment, soon go out.: The 


e whole mortality, whilst in the 
fifty per cent. Debility 


nd what of the survivors? Ask the parish 


m, and their beds are full of 


z to them. Irregular, insufficient, 


have a race of brutish pigmies in the place 
of able-bodied men. It is food, not physic, they 
require: a wholesale kitchen nee Fg be greater 
service than a gigantic hospital. And when they 
have escaped to manhood, for what will they be 


a 


lp, 


fit? What chance of employment will they 
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have? They have neither strength nor energy for } disease, and pike-heads as ordi an article of 


work, nor habits and education fitting them for 
lighter labours. The newly imported and healthy 
rustic will be preferred before them at the dock- 
yards and the wharfs, and dependence and pau- 
rism is their inevitable lot. They will form a 
and burden upon society, because they con- 
sume more than they produce, and make no return 
for that which their rearing costs. 

Lastly, contrast the condition of the ratepayers 
in the parishes we have described. In.the one, 
their property is worth a million. They live in 
noble residences leniently assessed, upon which 
they pay 64d. in the pound, or L.22,121 a year. 
In the other, the property, including the Docks, 
is valued at L.167,060. Only one-third of the 
householders pay their rates in person, and more 
summonses are annually issued for the non-pay- 
ment of rates than there are ratepayers who pay. 
Moreover, property is jealously assessed to its very 
highest mt a, and thus burdened, the ratepayers 
are mulcted to the extent of 4s. 4d. in the pound 
for the poor alone. They raise, with this effort, 
L.2600 a year, or L.4000 per annum more than the 
richer millionaires with whom they are compared. 

As poverty is five times greater in the East than 
it is in the West, it is clear that it is more scantily 
relieved. The guardians have not the means to 
relieve the poor, and public decency in St George’s, 
Hanover Square, would be scandalised by what is 
common in St George’s-in-the-East, though the 
inhabitants of that wealthy parish are not ashamed 
of their contribution to the poor-rates of the metro- 
polis, as they ought to be. 

In conclusion, what have we to learn from this 
important contrast? It is, that the poor are depen- 
dent upon the rich, and that it is an unnat 
separation which causes the exceptional condition 
of the London _ For this the poor-law has not 
compensated them, for they are unable to raise 
themselves out of the condition of indigence, 
ignorance, filth, immorality, improvidence, and 
general degradation into which they have fallen 
since the separation has occurred. The true object 
of society should, therefore, be to restore the 
ancient relationship between the rich and poor, 
which no mere official system can replace. In this, 
mutual interest is consonant with duty, for unless 
the rich provide better for the poor, pauperism will 
increase, and must eventually threaten the future 
prospects of the metropolis with disgrace and ruin. 


A NIGHT WITH THE FENIANS. 


Ir was in March last that I found myself a guest at 
the Rev. Theophilus Dillon’s hospitable house in 
the Golden Vale of Tipperary. I had just ‘ finished’ 
my education, and thought myself quite a grown- 
up woman, and many degrees removed in intelli- 
gence, although only a few months in time, from 
the status of a school-girl. That was also the 
— opinion of dear Eleanor, who had passed 

er youth at the same English seminary with my- 
self, and to whose friendship [ owed my present 

sition at her father’s house. But there was this 

ifference between us: Nelly was as brave as the 
Maid of Saragossa or Joan of Arc, and I am afraid 
I was a bit of a coward. True, all my home-life 
had been passed in London, where, although pro- 
cessions abound, revolts are as yet quite unheard 
of ; while Nelly’s had been spent in the centre of 
a disaffected district, where rebellion is a chronic 


manufacture as knitted stockings. I had heard of 
Fenianism, of course, but it was always treated as a 
subject of jocularity. The Irish, I was told, must 
always be wild about something or other, and 
Fenianism was the latest form of the national com- 
om As for its appearance in England, my good 
ather (whose opinions are what are called ‘extreme 
liberal,’ I believe) always contended that the little 
fracas at Chester was nothing more than a well- 
meaning attempt on the part of that respectable 
but somewhat passé city to bring itself into general 
notoriety. 

Under these circumstances, and indoctrinated 
with such views, I wrote to accept dear Eleanor’s 
invitation at a time when many young ladies 
would have hesitated to pay a visit to a country- 
house in Ireland; but it was my ignorance, and 
not oe Sage on ape that consented. Before I 
got half-way across the water, my valour oozed out 
through my daintily-gloved fingers, as I listened to 
the experiences and a ee of my fellow- 
voyagers. Every ste took on dry land (if the 
soil of Erin can so be termed by courtesy, for it 
rains there five days out of six, and most of the 
ground is bog), corroborated the fears thus 
imparted. A thousand times upon the way to 
py I wished myself back in Pimlico; and 
when at last I reached the Golden Vale (upon a car 
with a policeman armed with a bayonet), I would 
gladly have — my new position for safe 
odgings even in Golden Square. The situation 
was romantic, I own: far as the eye could reach, it 
dwelt upon the most fertile land in all the Emerald 
Isle, girt by a fine range of still snow-topped moun- 
tains. The house, too, was large and comfortable, 


ural ey ol by no means distinguished for architec- 


tural beauty. Castletower, as its name implied, 
was a square and very lofty edifice, consisting of no 
less than five stories, from the roof of which there 
would really have been a sublime view, had the 
country been loyal and quiet—but for me it was 
always spoiled by Fenians in the foreground. Every 
other day, we were informed that the next night 
was certainly fixed upon for the general rising ; 
and Eleanor assured me—with the mistaken idea 
that it would give me confidence—that neither her 
father nor her brothers ever went to bed without 
loaded revolvers beneath their pillows. The wrongs 
of Ireland I do not pretend to understand, but I 
keenly felt the injustice that had been committed 
upon myself in inveigling me from — Place, 
S. W., to a locality so fraught with peril. It was 
small satisfaction to me to be convinced that the 
Rey. Theophilus and his sons would make a stout 
resistance, and would never suffer one hair of my 
head, or even my chignon, to be harmed, as long 
as they had life to draw a hair-trigger ; but what 
could they do against the whole country-side, with 
a contingent from New York to aid it, beyond 
enraging our assailants by a vain resistance. The 
very possession of those arms of precision—they had 
two rifles apiece at the ny | least—in which the 
put such trust would make them an object of attac. 
in case of a rising, for it was known that the rebels 
stood much in need of such weapons, and indeed 
had both demanded and obtained them from more 
than one house in the neighbourhood. 

‘They had better not ask for my gun,’ quoth 
the Rev. Theophilus grimly, ‘or they will most 
assuredly get what they deserve—namely, its con- 
tents’ And he was just the man to keep his word. 
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A kindly-hearted but stubborn-spirited Orange- | masses of Fenians drilling (especially on moonlit 
man, inspired with the utmost contempt for the | nights), and yet such was the infatuation of the 


hostility of that rabble-rout of whose sudden | fi 


gatherings and disappearances, isolated acts of out- 
rage, and general evil-doings, we had new tidings 
every day: a man who, while conscientiously per- 
forming his sacred duties within their necessarily 
very limited sphere—his parishioners numbering, I 
think, but sixteen souls, one of whom, although 
apparently thought very highly of by the house- 
hold, was, to my certain knowledge, what we should 
call in England an idiot—a man, I say, although a 
spiritual pastor by profession, who seemed to me 
to be at least equally fitted for the command of a 


the vengeance of an insurrectionary movement, as 
the lightning-conductor upon his roof to attract the 
levin. His two sons inherited his character, and 
although following no calling beyond that of field- 
sports, appeared excellently adapted to be captains 
of irregular cavalry ; fine, dashing, pleasant young 
fellows, but unfortunately as dead to the fact that 
they were living among a hostile population as any 
inhabitants of Clapham or Blackheath. They had 
all the audacity of their father, but without his 
intelligence; and although taking the precautions 
I have mentioned, they did so solely in obedience 
to his request, and without the slightest belief in 
the necessity of the case, though it was as patent as 
the sun at noonday. 

Dear Eleanor was almost as foolish in her in- 
credulity ; but although she often rallied me upon 
my fears, she never rallied my courage, or caused 
me to relax my vigilance on behalf of that menaced 
garrison, which would not be upon the alert to 
guard itself. There were two things in which I 
put my trust: first, in the Rev. Theophilus ; and 
secondly, in an enormous bell-rope, that, descending 
from roof to ment, communicated with an 
alarm-bell, and which, passing through almost 
every room in the house, could be pulled at night, 
if need should arise, by any one of their occu- 

ants. Upon the second day of my arrival, I had 
toon taken all over Castletower, and among other 
places, upon its flat roof, and nothing had given me 
so much pleasure as the sight of that giant bell, 
whose voice, I could well believe, was easily to be 
heard for miles, and would bring the inmates of the 
neighbouring police barrack to our aid in the time, 
too vague, but still brief, which is called both in 
England and its sister-land ‘a jiffey.’ This barrack 
was, in my eyes, the one bright spot in the prospect 
‘ee there was a prospect, and it didn’t rain), for 

knew that it contained no less than twenty stout 
soldiers, loyal to the core, in addition to the 
ordinary be a force, itself a most trustworthy and 
gallant body. The military had been stationed 
there but lately by the admirable prevision of the 
government (though not a day before they were 
wanted) and Lieutenant Moriarty, their comman- 
der, was a frequent guest at my host’s table. He 
pee assured me, no matter at what hour he 

eard that bell, that he would be in Castletower 
in ten minutes, for although that was not possible as 
the crow flies, he would come upon the wings of love. 

It was upon the broad expanse of the roof of 
Castletower that I took my principal exercise, upon 
sretence of the excellent view it afforded, but 
in reality because it seemed a good deal safer 
than going out of doors. There was a mountain 
called Galtymore (or some such name), about the 
size of Helvellyn, upon which I could distinctly see 


amily that they could see nothing but trees or 
patches of gorse. In addition to these external 
foes, there was treachery in the very heart of the 
garrison. If the butler was not a Fenian, I was 

repared to give up my reputation as a judge of 
aeleien Fie hal only ese a short oo in 
Mr Dillon’s service, and although he had had the 


| most excellent testimonials from his last place, it is 
| my belief, having seen him wait at table (and keep 


others waiting), that he was not a butler at all. Of 
course, dear Eleanor only laughed, and assured me 


| that it was not the national practice to be sagacious 
regiment, and as sure to draw down upon himself | 


at one’s own calling, and that if Patrick and the 
coachman were to change places, there would not, 
on the one hand, be so many dishes broken, or, on 
the other, so many accidents with the carriage ; but 
my suspicions of Patrick remained the same, and I 
kept my eye upon him, nevertheless, and my hand 
near the great bell-rope. 

Nobody knows what I suffered at Castletower 
from nocturnal apprehensions of insurrection. I 
occupied, at my own request, a room on the top 
story, immediately under the belfry, and the first 
thing I did, upon retiring to it every night, was to 
open my window, and stepping out upon a stone 
balcony on which it gave, to look out for signal- 
fires. Her Majesty's government had no such 
vidette as I in all Tipperary. In vain dear 
Eleanor, as she left me after our nightly chats over 
my fire, besought me to forget my foolish fears. 

‘Forget them!’ answered I, parodying with 
hysterical grief a favourite bard : 

‘Forget them !—if to dream by night, 

And think on them by day, 

If all the attention deep and close 

A coward’s heart can pay— 

If that be to forget them, then indeed are they 

forgot !’ 

And no sooner had her thoughtless step quitted 
my room, than I was on duty. Twice I roused the 
house with the most important news from Galty- 
more; but nothing came of it on either occasion, 
except that I grew more discredited than ever, and 
had the misery of reflecting that having cried 
‘Wolf!’ so unnecessarily, my usefulness as a 
sentinel was much impaired. I so harried the 
garrison, indeed, with alarms and excursions— 
the latter to the chamber-door of the Rev. The- 
ophilus, whom I always compelled to search the 
house in garments very unsuitable to the inclement 
weather then prevailing—that when my father 
wrote in answer to a statement of our position, 
and the terrors it caused me, that since I was such a 
little fool, I had better come home, I am afraid, I 
say, that my host, at all events, was not displeased. 
Nothing, however, could be kinder than his beha- 
viour, and that of all his family: they professed 
to regret my departure, and a warm hope to see me 
in more quiet times, and above all, (bless them !) 
they did not strive to keep me in the Golden Valley 
against my will. The worst of it was, that I could 
not start that very day. The post, under escort 
though it was, was always much delayed, and we 
only got our letters at a time when, in more civil- 
hal cemahaiiies we send them away; one night 
of horror consequently still remained to be passed, 
and, as ill-fortune would have it, it was one of these 
said to have been fixed upon for ‘the rising.’ 

Every one with nerves is aware how a peril mag- 
nifies itself when we seem to be upon the point— 
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but not on the other side of the point—of escaping 
it. It is during the last few strokes which the fail- 
ing swimmer makes, and when close to shore, that 
he most fears to drown, and recognises most clearly 
the great probability that he will do so; and thus 
when I retired to my room—but not to rest—upon 
the last evening I was to pass in Castletower, it 
seemed more likely than ever that morn would 
find it a blackened ruin, and its reckless inhabi- 
tants butchered, or, at the best, carried into the 
fastnesses of Galtymore against their will. When 
that dreadful Patrick handed me my cup of coffee 
after dinner, there had been an expression of 
fiendish glee upon his countenance, which seemed 
to say: ‘You think you will escape the universal 
massacre, my confiding young friend, and so you 
would, if you had gone yesterday ; but your plan has 
been laid just twenty-four hours too late. Ha, ha!’ 
If I could have got all the party to sit up that 
night, revolvers in hand, ak with Patrick safe 
locked in the cellar, I should have felt compara- 
tively comfortable ; but I knew that such a pro- 
osition would only be received with ridicule. 
There would be a Fenian attack, I felt convinced, 
before morning, but there was nothing for it, since 
I had not fortitude, but resignation. Going to bed 
as usual was out of the question; so I lay down 
outside of it with my clothes on, and my bonnet 
and outdoor apparel on the chair by my side, 
ready (so far) for the emergency whenever it should 
take place. It was not my intention to go to sleep 
at all; but, in spite of all my efforts, my eyelids 
began to droop, and my senses to grow heavy, as I 
listened and listened, and yet heard nothing but 
the March wind moaning about the sleeping man- 
sion in a discontented and Fenian sort of way. 
Suddenly I was awakened from what must have 
been a sound sleep, by I know not what, but with 
the sense that there was somebody in my room. If 
it had been broad daylight, and I had seen the man 
there, knife in hand, I could not have been more 
convinced that the Fenian butler was within a few 
yards of me, about to cut the rope that hung from 
the alarm-bell. It was easy to guess why he had 
come to my room of all rooms; it was, as I have 
mentioned, next the roof, and therefore the onl 
apartment where all communication with the bell 
could be cut off from the house, except through 
a certain trap-door, of which this traitor (such 
was the credulous folly of his master) kept the 
key. Yes, he was standing upon a chair, in the 
centre of the floor. A rattle and a fall, andI 
could hear the now useless rope sliding down, floor 
after floor, to the very bottom of the house. I 
listened, counting my own heart-beats, but no 
other noise succeeded. If any one had now been 
in the room, I should certainly have heard him 
breathe ; but the wretch had evidently taken 
advantage of the whir and rustle of the rope to 
conceal his own departure. His stockinged feet 
had already fled down-stairs to open the front- 
door to his confederates without. He had doubtless 
drugged the whisky-punch that evening, whereof 
the Rev. Theophilus and sons used to partake 
so regularly ; and Eleanor and the female servants 
were, most likely, paralysed with terror. At all 
events, no one seemed to be disturbed. In a few 
minutes, I should hear the stealthy unfastenin 
of the great chain that secured the hall-door ; an 
then the Fenians would rush in to the carnage. A 
sudden thought flashed upon me. There was the 
window, with its little balcony; could I not get 


out, and crouching beneath the wood-work, evade 
the observation of those who, bent on pillage and 
devastation, might enter my room? The fact of 
my bed not having been occupied, would favour the 
idea that I had escaped. I could not save dearest 
Eleanor and the rest, although, if they had only 
listened to me (I could not help saying that, even 
at this awful moment), such treachery would have 
been made impossible—but perhaps I could save 
myself, and, the sole survivor of that doomed 
household, be able, at least, to supply the autho- 
rities with every information. I was out of the 
window in a moment, and had closed it softly 
behind me. My room had been almost pitch-dark, 
but here there was a little murky light now and 
then, as the flying clouds left bare the young moon. 
Down below upon the lawn, I could see masses of 
men crouching down, as though to elude obser- 
vation: one man, evidently their leader, stood a 
little in front, as though scorning concealment ; I 
could even see the green plume waving on his 
cap. With this trifling exception, all were motion- 
less, and as quiet jog grave, which was yawn- 
ing for their unsuspecting victims. Hush! was 
that the grating of the door-chain? No; it 
was only the chained mastiff-dog moving uneasily 
in his kennel, but, like his masters, doubtless 
rendered harmless by some soporific. A shadow, 
hitherto unobserved, though it crossed my very 
feet as I leaned over the low balustrade, here sent 
a thrill to my heart. Had some rebel gained the 
roof, and was he watching my movements from 
above, secretly smiling to himself at my poor 
device for concealment, and its impotency! No: 
it was only the shadow of the pent-house that 
covered the great bell. Directly I recognised its 
form, the embers of hope began to revive within 
me. What if I—poor J, whom these half-civilised, 
though hospitable people had set down as an 
artificial ol Cockney personage—should turn out 
to be the means of their preservation? If I could 
only climb up yonder coping, I could gain the roof 
and—if the villain had but left me rope enough— 
set that vast tocsin ringing! Steep places always 
give me vertigo ; I never cross a plank without feel- 
ing a morbid desire to meet the worst by jumping 
off it ; but now, the necessity of the case, the immi- 
nence and immensity of the peril that threatened 
dearest Eleanor and her kindred, seemed to 
nerve me for a feat, which a Blondin or a Leotard 
might well have shrunk from—at least in petti- 
coats and crinoline. There was no crowd below to 
— me—but rather the reverse; no rope to 
cling to, except that which was to be the reward of 
my efforts. But I knew that to hesitate was to be 
lost ; it was—to compare great things with small— 
like taking a black draught. The more one looked 
at it, the less one was likely to like it. 

Hand over hand, foot over foot, now on a leaden 
gutter, now on a stone gargoyle, I mounted slowly 
but surely. I was safe upon the broad flat roof. 
The mighty bell hung motionless and dumb before 
me. There was rope enough, and more than enough, 
for I could not bring what was still left up from the 
floor below, but it is not so easy to set a bell ringing 
of that giant size. With so insufficient a purchase, 
I confess I never thought of holding its tongue (to 
use an Hibernianism) and so making it speak, and for 
several minutes I effected nothing except to gently 
swing it to and fro ; but presently, as the aisleas 
movement increased, it began to pour forth such 
tremendous sounds as it is impossible for one who 
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has never been in a _—— belfry on Christmas- 
eve to imagine. I knew that every note was pre- 
cious as one from the Bank of ‘England, and I 
pulled with the vigour of despair. Looking to- 
wards the direction of the police-barracks, I saw 
lights gleaming from many a window, and doubt- 
less, if'l uld Lave heard anything but that bell, 
the drums were already beating to arms. But in 
the meantime, the Fenians, goaded to frenzy by 
the knowledge that relief was at hand, had already 
burst into the house. No shots were fired: there 
was no necessity for that, since all opposition had 
been rendered powerless ; but I pictured to myself 
my venerable host with his white hairs dabbled in 

ore, while his sons, so full of youth and strength a 
few hours before, presented, in vain, revolvers from 
which Patrick drawn the charge. That arch- 
traitor himself, followed by a brutal band, would 
even now be rushing up the stairs to silence the 
honest bell and its faithful guardian. Yes, I heard 
the key turn in the little door close beside me, and 
another moment I was confronted by Patrick’s 
fiendish face. 


When I came to myself, I was lying in my own 
bed, with Eleanor leaning over me, and her father 
standing by her side with a grave smile. 

‘Do you feel better now, my darling?’ said she 
tenderly, as I opened my eyes. 

* Yes, love, now I see that I have preserved you 
and your dear father,’ answered I faintly. ‘ But 
the struggle yet continues; J hear them calling 
and fighting, still, below.’ 

‘They are not fighting, my dear girl; they are 
only drinking,’ rejoined the Rev. Theophilus pron 
fully. ‘It’s the military and the police who are 
being entertained in as hospitable a manner as can 
be expected at four in the morning: that’s all. You 
see you invited them rather early.’ 

But in time, sir, I trust?’ cried I, clasping my 
hands. ‘Oh, tell me it was in time? Nobody is 
killed? The villain Patrick is in custody ?” 

‘Well, my dear, he’s in the cellar drawing 
corks. Where would you have him be ?’ 

‘Why, you surely have not forgiven him that, 
exclaimed I, ‘for cutting the—— Why, who 
has mended the bell-rope ? 

‘She is still off her head,” murmured my host. 
‘If the doctor don’t come soon, I must bleed her 
myself—My good girl,’ added he tenderly, ‘you 
have been dreaming, and in your nightmare, done 
a thing no woman would have ventured upon in 
her senses. You have got out of window, and 
climbed up to the roof of the house.’ 

I know it,’ said I; ‘I did it to save your lives. 
Patrick cut the bell-rope, for I heard it fall.’ 

‘Nay, you knocked down your bonnet and 
shawl from the chair, my girl, and thought it 
was the rope,’ said the old gentleman. ‘ Your only 
real peril was the feat of which I have spoken’ 

‘My sir, said I, ‘I saw the Fenians crouch- 
ing on the lawn.’ 

* Yes, dressed in green : those were the laurels.’ 

‘Nay, but I saw their leader with his waving 
plume.’ 

‘Stuff and nonsense !’ 

‘ Dear papa, said Eleanor ; ‘it was that prickly 
tree which the boys call the puzzle-monkey. 

The Rev. Theophilus sat down and roared with 
laughter. 

‘lam a poor man, my dear young friend,’ said 


he, with tears in his eyes, and when he found 


breath to speak, ‘but I would not have missed all 
this for fifty pounds, You have roused the whole 
country-side ; you have set all the telegraph wires 
in motion between this and London ; nay, for all I 
know, they are flashing the news under the 
Atlantic that the Fenian insurrection is an accom- 
plished fact. There is no woman in the world 
who is 4 so much noise as you, or, at least, 
who was -an-hour ago. Gad, how you did 
pull that bell! There are twenty soldiers and 
ten policemen drinking your health down-stairs, 
Lieutenant Moriarty arrived, as he declares he 
promised, upon the wings of love,and you should 
really come down and thank him for his punctuality 
and dispatch.’ 

I never did so, however. I remained in m 
room the next morning, utterly ashamed of myself, 
until it was time for the carriage to take me 
away. I be to see nobody but Eleanor and 
my kind old host. It is due to him to say, that 
although he shook with inward laughter through- 
out his farewell, he never alluded to what had hap- 
pened. That detestable Patrick grinned from ear 
to ear, though he said not a word. But nothing can 
stop the mouths of the public, or those horrible 
newspapers. I heard nothing talked of all the 
way to Dublin except the night-attack upon 
Castletower. I saw nothing when I got there but 
enormous placards with Great News! and The 
Rising in the Golden Valley! and once, which 
caused me to pull my veil down, and sink back in 
the close car which was taking me to the steamer, 
Heroic Conduct of a Young Lady against Fenians ! 


THE PANTHEON. 


Wuen the lord of Strawberry Hill wanted to 
astonish the French ambassador, he took him to see 
a certain unfinished building in the Oxford Road. 
The effect exceeded his anticipations, for he not 
only astonished Monsieur de Guisnes, but was filled 
with amazement himself when he beheld the 
glories of the Pantheon—its pillars of artificial 
giallo antico; its passages ‘decorated in the best 
taste of the grotesque ;’ its Raffaelesque ceilings ; 
its painting, glazing, and stucco work : a combina- 
tion he could only compare to Baalbec in all its 
glory! Miss ae lage equally enraptured with 
the beauty of the place, although to her it seemed 
a solemn beauty, banishing all desire for idle gaiety. 
Laureate Whitehead sang the praises of the Pan- 
theon, and every one who pretended to taste joined 
in laudatory chorus ; its creator, Wyatt, became at 
oncé famous and fashionable—the architect of an 
age, if not of all time. 

What was this wonderful place like? Of its 
exterior, we may judge by what is still left; but of 
the interior, upon which pounds and praises were 
so freely lavished, we can learn little or nothing. 
Illustrated papers and professional periodicals were 
alike non-existent, the architect published no 
drawings of his work, and the meagre newspapers 
of the day had no space to spare for anything per- 
taining to art. All we know about the Pantheon 
is that it contained fourteen rooms, remarkable for 
the splendour of their appointments, besides the 

t room or rotunda from which the building 
erived its name, This was an apartment with 
double colonnades and a large glazed dome, around 
the base of which stood statues of the princi 
gods and goddesses, the ranks of the deities being 


reinforced by the counterfeit presentments of King 
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George, Queen Charlotte, and Britannia. ‘ Imagina- 
tion cannot well surpass the elegance and magnifi- 
cence of the apartments, the boldness of the 
paintings, or the disposition of the lights, which 
are reflected from gilt vases suspended by gilt 
chains, writes one who saw Wyatt's chef-@euvre in 
all its freshness, but who does not condescend to 
enter into minuter detail. 

This magnificent building, erected by some name- 
less projectors at a cost of sixty thousand pounds, was 
intended to serve as a winter Ranelagh. It was 
open three nights a week for promenades, in which 
only regular subscribers could figure; but the 
general public were allowed to viewits beauties upon 
intermediate days upon payment of five shillings. 
The Pantheon commenced its career in January 
1772, just as the fashionable world was thrown into 
mourning by the sudden death of the handsomest 
of George IL.’s daughters, the Landgravine of Hesse- 
Cassel. This untoward event kept many away 
J ome the ge a and detracted consider- 
ably from the gaiety of those who did go; neverthe- 
less, nearly two thousand persons assisted at the 
inauguration of the new haunt of frivolity and 
dissipation. ‘In point of consequence,’ says a 
newspaper of the time, ‘ the wong se were an olio 
of all sorts: peers, peeresses, honourables, and 
right honourables, Jew-brokers, demireps, lottery- 
insurers, and quack doctors.’ That the company 
was less select than the proprietors wished, is 
evident from their immediately issuing a notifica- 
tion that improper characters would be turned out 
upon future occasions, despite their possession of 
the regulation ticket. 

When, after a few months, familiarity threatened 
to breed indifference, and the attractions of the 
evening promenades b to wane, the Pantheon 
threw down the gauntlet to Carlisle House, by 
announcing its first masked-ball. So favourably was 
the announcement received, that poor Mrs Cornely’s 
went to the wall at once, being compelled to 
postpone one of her masquerades, in order, as she 

hrased it, ‘to throw two amusements of the same 

ind at a more eable distance ;’ while her 
triumphant rivals alventiont that no person of any 
rank whatsoever would be admitted to their mas- 
querade without a ticket, at the same time ex- 
pressing a hope that none of the nobility or gentry 
would take it amiss if tickets were denied them, 
as the masked-ball was a private entertainment 
‘belonging to the subscribers only.’ Walpole made 
one of the select throng, and he tells Mason it was 
so glorious a vision that he thought he was in the 
old Pantheon, or in the temples of Delphi or 
Ephesus, amidst a crowd of various nations. The 
friezes and niches were all edged with green and 
purple lamps, shedding a heathenish light upon the 
scene ; while the dome was illuminated by a heaven 
of orled paper, well painted with gods and goddesses, 
In short, Mr Wyatt displayed such taste that 
Walpole concluded the architect must be descended 
from Sir Thomas himself. ‘Even Henry VIII’ 
cries enthusiastic Horace, ‘were he alive, would 
visit the Pantheon !’ 

These motley assemblies had critics less merciful. 
Magazine moralists inveighed loudly against them, 
and shocked staid folks by their scandalous innuen- 
does. The bishops went so far as to threaten their 
suppression altogether; but the Right Reverend 
bench were no match for the Maccaronies, and 
allowed themselves to be persuaded that the 
encouragement given to trade by such amusements 


more than counterbalanced any evils attached to 
them. The very next Pantheon masquerade was 
supported by more than fourteen hundred maskers 
of rank and fashion : 


Troops of right honourable porters come, 
And gartered small-coal merchants crowd the 


room ; 

Valets stuck o’er with coronets appear, 

Lackeys of state, and footmen with a star ; 
Sailors of quality with judges mix, 

And chimney-sweepers drive their coach-and-six ; 
Statesmen, so used at court the mask to wear, 
Now condescend again to use it here ; 

Idiots turn conjurors, and courtiers clowns, 

And sultans drop their handkerchiefs to nuns. 


Gibbon, the historian, displayed his ponderous 
person at more than one Pantheon masquerade ; 
and careful David Garrick did not begrudge a 
guinea for the _—- of oe in character 
off the stage. e managers of the oie took care 
that the suppers were excellent, the wines exquisite. 
and the a all that waiting should be ; 80 it is 
not to be wondered at that when the members of 
White’s or Boodle’s were incited to give a féte or 
ball, the Pantheon was their chosen arena. These 
fétes were not all equally successful; one for which 
Le Texier was responsible, was, if Walpole may be 
believed, an execrable failure. ‘The company was 
first shut into the galleries, to look down on the 
supper, then let to descend to it. Afterwards, the 
were led into the subterraneous apartment, whic 
was laid out with mould, planted with trees, and 
crammed with nosegays; but the fresh earth, and 
the dead leaves, and the effluvia of breaths made 
such a stench and moisture, that they were 
suffocated ; and when they remounted, the legs 
and wings of chickens and remnants of ham pois- 
oned them more. A Druid in an arbour distributed 
verses to the ladies; then the Bacciolli and the 
dancers of the Opera danced, and then danced the 
company; and then, it being morning, and the 
candles burned out, the windows were opened ; 
and then the stewed-danced assembly were such 
shocking figures that they fled like ghosts, as they 
looked.’ 

In 1783, we find the Pantheon still prospering 
with masquerades, concerts, and entertainments after 
the manner of Ranelagh, although the last named 
had lost their exclusiveness, since any one willi 
to pay five shillings for the privilege was welcome 
to walk ‘the Pantheon’s rich round’ to the music 
of its horns, trumpets, clarionets, and kettle-drums., 
It was in the winter of this year that Lord Fitz- 
william, Sir W. W. Wynn, and Mr Bates conceived 
the idea of combining all the musical talent in Lon- 
don in one grand performance; and as it happened 
that all the three were enthusiastic Handelians, 
a idea ws shaped itself into a a for 

onouring the approaching centenary of the birth 
of their idol. " he Handel Commemoration of 
1784, the first great musical gathering in England, 
roved a success beyond the hopes of its originators, 
t was held upon the 26th and 27th of May, and 
consisted of two performances—one of sacred music 
in Westminster Abbey, and one of dramatic and 
secular music in the Pantheon. So great was the 
effect of the Abbey performance, that the Pantheon 
was crammed an hour before the time for com- 
mencement, sixteen hundred people being tightly 
wedged together on that hot May evening. Royall 
looked down from a gorgeous box, Handel smiled 
approval from the organ-case, the dome blazed with 
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lamps of divers colours, and Cramer led an orchestra 
of two hundred performers. Despite all, the 
affair was a failure. The fact was, the wonderful 
impression created by the Abbey celebration the 
day before had raised the ee of the audi- 
ence to an unreasonable pitch, and the disappoint- 
ment was proportionate. The performances at 
Westminster were repeated again and again; but 
although the Pantheon receipts exceeded sixteen 
hundred pounds, the managers of the Commemo- 
ration Festival were not to be tempted to a second 
experiment in Oxford Street. 

After this, it would seem as if the ordinary attrac- 
tions of the Pantheon became stale and flat to the 

ublic, and unprofitable to the proprietors, or the 
fatter would hardly have been in such a hurry to 
take advantage of the destruction of the King’s 
Theatre. This event deprived Italian Opera of a 
home, and to provide one for it, the Pantheon was 
transformed into a theatre. Wyatt was, very wisely, 
employed to effect the conversion; and without 
injuring his chef-de@uvre in any way, he contrived 
to turn it into the prettiest and most comfortable 
theatre in London. Here, in 1791, the lovers of 
opera listened to Pacchievolti, Mara, and Lazzarini, 
and so far as full houses were concerned, the specu- 
lators had no reason to complain ; but at the end 
of the season there was a balance of thirty thousand 
pounds on the wrong side of the accounts. By this 
time, the Haymarket house had risen from its 
ashes, but could not obtain a new licence. The 
Pantheonites offered to transfer their licence to the 
King’s Theatre on condition that their obligations 
were included in the transfer; but failing to 
convince the proprietors of the old house of the 
fairness of the bargain, the negotiations came to 
an abrupt end. 

When the second campaign was commenced 
in Oxford Street, all hands were set vigorously to 
work upon a new opera, from which great things 
were expected. These exertions were redoubled 
after an intimation from the Lord Chamberlain that 
the king and queen intended to visit the theatre 
upon a certain evening, and desired to hear the new 
= At midnight, on January 16, 1792, a Mr 

emple, who lived on the premises, was alarmed 
by a smell of fire, and sent the watchman to make 
a thorough examination of the place; that func- 
tionary, however, omitted to look into one room 
because the door was locked. This was the 
painting-room, wherein the workmen had left a 
new scene drying near a large fire, and here, of 
course, the mischief began. In another hour, the 
building was in flames ; engines came, but they 
were no more successful than our modern brigade, 
spite of the manful exertions of Mayor Churchill 
and Captain O’Kelly (of Eclipse fame). These two 
gentlemen appeared in strong contrast to other 
members of fashionable society, who looked on with 
sullen composure, while the mob exulted at the 
destruction, and laid hands upon everything port- 
able, even riving the plates off a couple of coffins, 
which, with their contents, had been deposited in 
Poland Street for safety. For ten hours the fire 
raged, and then, of Walpole’s ‘ most beautiful edi- 
fice in England,’ only the blackened shell remained ; 
but—hear this, ye modern builders !—so strong 
were the walls, that not a tile was cracked, or a 
_ of glass broken, in the houses on either side 
of it! 

The tables were now turned. No time was lost 
in making a ‘New Pantheon’ out of the ruin 


| Turner painted; but in the meanwhile, Italian 
| Opera returned to the Haymarket, Manager Taylor, 
| however, disgusted his patrons by raising the price 
| of his boxes ; and some of them incited a wine- 
merchant, named Caldas, to open the Pantheon, 
| and run as close a rivalry as the law would allow. 
|The new scheme answered capitally, until Taylor 
|came to terms with the seceders, who rather dis- 
| honourably threw Caldas overboard altogether, and 
left him to find his way into the bankruptcy court. 
| Nor was this the worst. Masquerades and Rane- 
| lagh entertainments had fallen into disfavour ; the 
oor Pantheon was reduced to occasional concerts, 
| coed and dismal exhibitions, and everything 
| by turns and nothing long, had, like any other 
| jack-of-all-trades, but a beggarly existence. It was 
pulled down in 1812, rebuilt, and opened with a 
| decent company and Dibdin’s Cabinet; but ill- 
| fortune had marked the place for its own, and the 
| speculation resulted in closed doors and the loss of 
fifty thousand pounds. Two years later, the Duke 
|of Norfolk tried to get an act of parliament 
| to provide London with a third theatre, by confer- 
ring a patent upon the Pantheon; but he was 
beaten by two votes in a house of twenty ; and the 
once fashionable resort was left tenantless and deso- 
late for eighteen years, when it was put up for sale, 
and found some one enterprising enough to buy it 
for sixteen thousand pounds. The enterprise of 
the purchaser or purchasers did not stop here. Mr 
Sidney Smirke was called in, and commissioned to 
remodel the interior entirely. The theatre was 
replaced by a richly decorated ‘ Basilical Hall,’ one 
hundred and sixteen feet long, eighty-eight feet 
wide, and sixty feet high; and the Pantheon 
reopened its doors in 1835 as a hall of commerce, 
devoted to that curious jumble of things useful and 
ornamental, and things neither one nor the other, 
necessary to realise an English notion of a bazaar. 
As a bazaar, the Pantheon decidedly held the pride 
of place, while it possessed specialities of its own 
in its well-filled conservatory, its resplendent aviary, 
and that wonderful incongruity—its surroundings 
considered—unfortunate on ‘ Raising of 
Lazarus ’—the picture that softened the heart of a 
bailiff, and made its creator tremble at his own 
terrific conception of death awaking into life. 
Another transformation is now impending, by 
which toy-loving childhood will be deprived of its 
paradise—the Pantheon is going into the wine- 
trade, and knowing what that usually means, who 
can tell what may come of it ? 


OUT OF WORK. 


Tere must be something wrong when the hard Hand 
Seeketh in vain for labour day by day. 

He feels an exile in his native land, 

Where not one flower blossoms on his way. 

Soul-sick and weary, every cruel ‘ Nay,’ 

In answer to his misery-backed appeal, 

Stabs his sad heart as though with sword of steel, 
And burns his brain as though with glowing brand ; 
His want-white children drooping to the tomb, 

His wife’s once bright eyes sad with tears and dim. 
Ah, who can tell what horrors madden him, 

When, spiritless and sore, he totters home. 

Home! ’tis a mockery to call that so, 

Where Hunger crouches with the spectre Woe. 
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